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is Side and Tat 


‘Chinese Experiment 

The most striking social event in 1958 was the Chinese 
attempt at integral Marxism in the countryside ; the crea- 
tion of communes as the last but one step to authentic 
‘Communism. As soon as Mao Tse-tung had established the 
People’s Republic, he organised “mutual aid groups” among 
the peasantry and planned the agrarian economy on a 
national basis as well as industry. The mutual aid groups 
were transformed into production cooperatives which al- 
lowed individual ownership, land rent on the plot merged 
into the cooperative, and a homestead. Payment for sup- 
plied labour was calculated on the number of work-days 
-and on the volume of the harvest. The cooperatives proved 
a success owing to their increase in production, the pressure 
of political leaders and the ceaseless fight against all re- 
actionaries. By the end of 1957, they covered some sixty per 
cent of the peasant families. Much of their development 
had been due to the educational campaign which had mobil- 
ised Youth League members, and students to go to the 
villages, fight illiteracy, keep cooperative accounts and 
Stimulate the peasantry in the collective effort. 














Little by little cooperatives were replaced by collective 
farms: land, cattle, instruments, all was thrown into the 
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“ Kolkhose”; all peasants became wage-earners. The 
rhythm of transformation was rapid and the Hopeh pro- 
vince witnessed in January 1957 the collective farms mount 
from 7,000 to 28,000 which covered ninety per cent of the 
families. The economic results were spectacular all over 
the country: an increase of one hundred million irrigated 
acres with two crops a year ; terracing and countour plough- 
ing on a similar scale; a ten-fold increase in fertilisers 
scraped from, everywhere, mostly river mud carried 
shoulder-high up the mountain flanks, a harvest three times 
as good as any pre-war harvest. 


Such stupendous achievements were obtained in spite 
of a severe lack of machinery and equipment. It was so 
impressive that it was decided this year to take a new 
step forward and to transform the collective farms into 
“ popular communes” that would be “ the basic social units 
of the future communist society as had been prophesied 
by Marx, Engels and Lenin”. 


Communes 

The popular commune averages 25,000 people or even 
10,000 families whilst the collectives numbered a few hund- 
red families at most. The commune is the key-point of 
the Second Five-Year Plan and its creation is intended 
to erect large-scale rural constructions (dams, canals, etc.) 
and break up national industries into local units: the 
countryman will become half cultivator, half industrial 
worker, and all citizens of the countryside will moult into 
wage-earners under the army of technocrats. Not only were 
agricultural plans intensified, but a little everywhere steel 
furnaces, and all kinds of factories emerged in villages as 
if by magic and were blessed with official promises of 
abundance. 


The commune is directed by a Cantonal Popular Com- 
mittee which fixes the work-targets and coordinates all 
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activities ; the whole system is, as it were, on a war footing; 
the workers’ army must win the war against hunger and 
want as it may have to repel alien interference. The work- 
brigades are at the entire disposal of the Committee which 
distributes men, materials, equipment for definite tasks. The 
womenfolk are mobilised as well as the men and children. 
Community restaurants, canteens, creches, refuges for old 
people, and community factories “liberate ” all from family 
tasks and allow mass life and mass action. The homes are 
suppressed, there are only barracks for those fresh troops 
dedicated, body and soul, to the supreme task of Production. 
It is the integral Marxist ideal: collective liberation and 
collective creation. 


Assessment 

An objective estimate of the economic results is hard 
to frame as to quantity and quality. Chinese statistics 
are traditionally inadequate, and the Mao Tse-tung regime 
has not improved matters very much with its deliberate 
maxim that “ nothinng succeeds like success” and its mas- 
sive purpose of rousing popular enthusiasm. Already some 
neutral observers have noted that quite a few “ fertiliser 
factories” were nothing better than manure heaps, that 
some repair workshops were glamorised as “ engineering 
firms”, etc. As to the 350,000 village steel-furnaces that 
are supposed to double the national steel production, experts 
may some time or other tell us about the quality of a steel 


fabricated in improvised furnaces by illiterate villagers and 
untrained managers. 


On the other hand, several points deserve being noted. 
The Communist revolution happened in China against all 
the rules of Marxist orthodoxy ; it was due not to industrial 
workmen revolting against large-scale capitalists in a 
heavily industrialised country, but it was achieved by 
agrarian workers organised into a regular army and win- 
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ning a civil war against a decadent regime. Another point 
to be made is that in China social reforms preceded tech- 
nical development and were not the outcome of economic 
conditions, a deviation from orthodoxy much more signi- 
ficant than Lenin’s voluntarism. 


Further more the pace of transformation was much 
quicker in China than in Russia which fights shyjof thorough 
collectivism in spite of a thirty-year handicap: a point 
which invites a study of comparative psychology of Chinese 
and Russian mentality, and on which experts are bound 
to expatiate at leisure in course of time. 


The recent reforms in the Chinese countryside reveal 
what the Communist ideal implies: economic production 
as the sole task and purpose of man; suppression of any 
family and home life and the establishment of the state 
as the unique social group; recourse to force and violence 
to militarise the nation for all purposes; egalitarian status 
for father, mother and children who are to reach the status 
of mere productive units; in short the complete merger 
of the human person in the collectivity. The citizen is turned 
into a machine out of which the maximum production 
is to be got out. That is what happens when Red philoso- 
phers are kings. 


Portentous Caution 

In a recent judgement, Mr. Justice K. Sankaran of the 
Kerala High Court suggested that Art. 161 of the Constitution 
and Sect. 401 and 402 of the Crim. Proc. Code which allow 
States to grant pardon and remission to duly convicted of- 
fenders be deleted. “Successive governments have been freely 
exercising these (reserve) powers during the last ten years 
granting pardons and remissions of a very large number 
of prisoners individually and collectively”. No wonder 
that “a spirit of defiance against law and authority has 
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become a common feature of present day agitation by the 
working classes. This had to be effectively checked ”. From 
all appearances, such pardons and remissions as well as the 
withdrawal of prosecution cases are granted out of political 
favouritism: a serious departure from good government 
and an ominous symptom of deterioration in political life. 
{t is understandable on the part of a party which aims at 
subverting the Constitution, but is inexcusable on the part 
of leaders who have pledged themselves to observe its pro- 
visions of law and order. Strikes may be justified but all 
offenders against the person or property of non-strikers 
should not escape punishment under the law, especially out 
of party consideration. Leniency on the part of a state 
government in such cases can only lead to widespread dis- 
order or to party-terrorism. Relevent amendments in the 
Constitution and Procedure Code checking such leniency 
should attract the attention of our lawgivers and of the 
Central Government. 


Enormity 

Eloquence is the most prosperous national industry, 
both in the public and the private sector, and requiring no 
incentive from any Planning Commission; it was at its 
best in the spate of congresses and conferences which 
warmed us up in the winter season. The display was 
evidently of unequal value, but the most shocking enormity 
was mouthed at the All-India Medical Conference: a pro- 
posal was made to legalise abortion. One would expect 
doctors to work for health and life, but it would appear 
that a growing number advocate sterilisation and abortion, 
i.e. mutilation and murder. 


The proposal was made on the economic ground of cut- 
ting down the number of consumers. A little thought 
would show that if we had to suppress useless consumers 
the candidates for the holocaust should be the elderly 
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people who have ceased being producers, rather than the 
infants who will come into their productive period when 
our large-scale plans will demand further man-power. But 
of course the modernest among our most modern doctors 
still feel shy of elderly people, and dream of building a 
strong nation with sterilised adults and aborted infants. 
But one may expect a few of them will soon turn their 
attention to old people. Those among us who rightly oppose 
euthanasia have better start a self-defence league against 
such progressive doctors and their proposed association : 
Aseptic Murder Incorporated. 


Science is at the end of one revolution, at the begin- 
ning of another, and in the midst of a third. A revolu- 
tion in theoretical knowledge has ended. Beginning 
is a new revolution, which is characterised by the 
increasing rhythm of scientific development, the deve- 
lopment of knowledge in the strict sense, and the tight 
rule of science over new domains of reality. The 
current revolution consists in the fact that science, 
through technique, pervades the life of modern man. 
Is this expansion of science a blessing or a bane ? 


Dominic Dubarle in Cross Currents 
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Kference-group , = ina 


C aste- Society 


The Reference-Group-Theory has as its specific though 
not exclusive aim the analysis of behaviour which is de- 
termined by a group other than one’s own. Its special 
attention goes to this restricted aspect of the general social 
process of group-determination of behaviour. That men 
often orient themselves to groups other than their own in 
their evaluations and their behaviour is not a recent dis- 
covery. A systematic study, however, of this sort of in- 
fluence from “outside” and a gradual building up of its 
theory has come to preoccupy sociologists only in more 
recent times. The theory was developed mainly in the 
U.S. A. and its generalizations are bound to be affected by 
this fact. R. Merton in his book “ Social Theory and Social 
Structure”, in which we can find two very enlightening 
chapters on the subject, stresses the need for studying re- 
ference-group behaviour in different Social Systems in 
order to avoid culture-bound limits of generalizations. My 
purpose in this article, therefore, will be to find out how 
far the Theory of reference-group behaviour as exposed in 
Merton’s book can throw some light on the reference-group 
behaviour in a caste society, and to point out in what way 
this Theory must perhaps be widened in order to serve as 
an adequate tool in our analysis. 


At first sight there would seem to be little scope for 
the application of the reference-group theory to a caste 
society. Is it not an essential feature of a caste society that 
the behaviour of each individual is determined by the mores 
and laws of his own caste and that the orientation of his 
evaluations is entirely towards the values embodied in the 
culture of his caste? (Membership-group as reference 
group is intentionally left out). A passage from the author 
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mentioned also seems to confirm this objection. He says: 
“ Social Systems with relatively high rate of social mobility 
will make for widespread orientation to non-membership 
groups as reference groups! Evidently, a caste-society, 
though not devoid of mobility cannot be considered as a 
social system with a high rate of social mobility. Further- 
more, in the whole treatment of the question, emphasis is. 
laid on the orientation of one individual toward a group of 
which it aspires to become a member. But when we consider 
the processes of social mobility in a caste society we realize 
that here it is not so much the individual which rises by 
being admitted to a higher caste, but rather a whole group 
which led by one or more individuals re-orientates itself 
to the values and customs of a higher caste and will finally 
form a higher sub-caste but not normally be admitted to 
the reference-caste. Reference-group behaviour, in the 
sense of orientation to a non-membership group leading to 
the rise of status has in fact a place in a caste society, but, 
and this seems to be an essential difference, non-admittance 
to the higher-caste does not make anticipatory orientation 
dysfunctional for it may lead to a rise in social status of a 
group of a caste which comes to form a subcaste with a 
higher prestige thdn that of its former caste. 





The Brahman caste as Reference-group 

Caste-society is structured in such a way that the 
Brahmans occupy the top of the hierarchy of social statuses 
and the untouchables the bottom. The low or high status 
of intermediary castes or subcastes depends essentially on 
the relation which they have with the highest caste. Castes 
e.g. whose religious rites are performed by Brahman priests 
stand higher in rank than those who are not granted this 
privilege. This degree of ritual purity is also illustrated in 
a negative way e.g. by the prescribed distance the un- 
touchables had to keep in order not to pollute the higher 
castes; a distance which grew with the degree of their 
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impurity. The relation to the Brahman caste determines the 
prestige of purity and is so graded as to constitute the 
easte-hierarchy. In this set-up it is understandable why the 
Brahman caste represents the ideal to be imitated or, in 
technical terms, is the reference group par excellence for 
the other castes. The Brahmans are dedicated to an ideal 
to which none of the other castes is completely indifferent. 
Rather, all of them strive to orient their behaviour to this 
ideal in as much as they are allowed to do so. Usually 
not the individual but a group, subcaste or caste adopted 
various customs of the Brahmans in the hope of rising as 
a group on the ladder of social status hierarchy. This 
explains how customs like child-marriage, interdiction of 
widow-marriage, interdiction of eating impure food, inter- 
diction of accepting food or drink from a lower group, have 
been adopted by one caste after the other. 


In practice, it was often the caste or subcaste im- 
mediately higher in the hierarchy which served as refe- 
rence group (as normative type as well as comparison type). 
Its ritual, its customs, its dress, its way of building houses 
etc. were adopted by immediately lower castes, subcastes 
or groups who aspired to raise their social status. Only a 
systematic study would reveal the extent to which this 
actually happened successfully. But even a superficial 
knowledge shows that in spite of the rigid regulations for- 
bidding a too close imitation of higher castes, inspite of the 
jealousy with which these tried to preserve their prestige 
and their privileges, the lower castes have, during the long 
course of history, adopted innumerable ideals, sentiments 
and customs from castes above them in the caste hierarchy. 


The Dominant Caste as Reference-Group 

« In recent times many studies of the functioning of the 
caste-system in Indian villages have been undertaken by 
Indian as well as by foreign sociologists. In many of these 
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monographs much consideration is given to the so-called 
dominant caste. Of special interest for us are the cases 
in which the dominant caste is not the Brahman caste but 
some other. Here a double ideal, represented by two diffe- 
rent castes seems to function side by side. Prof. Srinivas 
in a study of Rampura,* a village near Mysore gives an 
interesting account of such a situation. Here the Okkalige, 
the Farmer caste, is the dominant caste and in a way they 
even dominate the Brahmans whose higher ritual position 
they acknowledge. Srinivas refers to the discrepancy bet- 
ween the formal hierarchy of ritual purity ideally repre- 
sented by the Brahmans and the actual status relationship 
coloured by the existence of the dominant Okkalige. “ Dis- 
crepancy, he writes, is due to the fact that, in conceptuali- 
zing the hierarchy, ritual considerations are dominant, while 
in the day-to-day relationships between the castes, economic, 
political, and “western” factors also play an important 
part. Thus the relationship between the poor Brahman 
priest and the rich peasant headman of the village is a 
complicated one, the Brahman being aware of the secular 
power of the headman, and the headman showing deference 
to the Brahman’s ritual position ”. 


Earlier, Hocart had already made a reference to this 
twofold model of emulation, that of the Brahman and that 
of the chief. The Okkaligas of the Mysore village studied 
by Srinivas exemplify this second model and are in actual 
life the second main reference group, besides the Brahmans, 
for the other caste-groups of the village. The dominant 
caste stands as model in secular matters such as power and 
wealth, and would correspond to the ancient “Kingly 
Model” represented by the Kshatrias as emphazised by 
Hocart, functioning even in our days besides the Brahmanic 
model, in those places where another than the Brahman 
caste is the dominant caste. 


* Cf. The American Anthropologist, June, 1955. 
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The Function of Reference-Group Behaviour 

We would like to have more factual data at hand on 
the basis of which we could draw some conclusions as to the 
function and dysfunction of reference-group behaviour with 
regard to social mobility. In other words, it would be 
interesting to have a fairly exact evaluation of failure and 
success of the lower castes in their attempt to rise in the 
hierarchy of social status by imitating in their behaviour 
the ritual and customs of the higher castes. In Prof. 
Ghurye’s books we find some general references to successful 
attempts, where a group of a caste adopted new values and 
customs from higher castes, at the same time taking the 
rest of their caste as a negative reference group repudiating 
their values and customs to constitute finally a new sub- 
caste. Thus there are in Ramapura,** Brahmanized smiths 
and: non-brahmanized smiths of lower prestige, forming two 
endogamous sub-castes. The many sub-castes of potters, 
shoemakers and similar occupational groups illustrate the 
same process by which the repudiation of the lower types 
of their professional work and choice of “the better part” 
lead to an actual rise in social rank and the formation of 
a number of graded, often endogamous, sub-castes. 


Often, however, the very attempt to imitation was 
impeded, at times with force, by the higher castes. Thus 
the Prabhus of Poona were forbidden to wear the sacred 
thread at the time of the Peshwas. Some cases are known 
where imitation (anticipatory orientation) was dysfunc- 
tional for the group concerned ; thus “the smith’s attempt 
to rise to the top of the hierarchy in the Tamil country 
by sanskritizing their customs earned them only the com- 
bined hostility of most of the other castes”.+ Dr. Gohen, 
who contributed to the same collection of studies of Indian 
villages as Prof. Srinivas, describes and analyses frustrated 








** Srinivas, op. cit. + Srinivas, op. cit. 
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attempts of the Camars of Madhopur in U. P. In this parti- 
cular village the Thakurs, a Rajput caste form the dominant 
caste. The Camars numerically of greater strength tried 
to raise their political position by means of the general 
election of the village officials. But without the economic 
support of the Thakurs they remained absolutely powerless. 
They also attempted to rise in ritual by adopting rituals 
for their marriages, by imitating child-marriage, and at 
the same time repudiating those of the former customs 
which according to the Brahmanic ideal were impure as 
e.g. blood-sacrifice. The reaction of the Thakurs is signi- 
ficant of modern times. Instead of impeding this endeavour 
by force as they had done in the past they began putting 
premium on progressive behaviour and giving up those very 
customs which the Camars were keen on adopting. While 
thus the higher castes became more free in their ways of 
life the Camars became stricter without any change taking 
place in the relative position of the different castes in the 
village. 


In conclusion, we may say that the reference-group- 
theory may well help a more systematic understanding of 
the caste-system and a more exact analysis of the changes 
that are taking place in Indian Society today. The fact 
that the generalisation of this Theory as worked out by 
sociologists outside India seem at times unsuited to the 
realities of our social life, only indicates that the use of 
this theory as a provisional tool would probably enrich the 
Theory of Reference-Group Behaviour itself. 


H. Volken 
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ch. Newspaper IY, di ust ry 


It is common knowledge that the building of the Welfare 
State in India is proving no easy task. This is not surprising 
when one remembers that in countries which are more 
industrially advanced and which enjoy greater resources 
and technical ability, the goal of social welfare still proves 
so elusive. What, perhaps, is insufficiently realised is that 
economic and technological progress do not necessarily spell 
out social welfare. In fact, it has been rightly contended 
that while it is relatively easy to erect hydro-electric plants 
and build iron and steel industries, it is extremely difficult 
to change the social and traditional habits of people so as 
to reap the full benefits of material progress. Experience, 
indeed, has shown that unless the changing social relation- 
ships brought about by changing industrial society are 
anchored to sound principles of morality and social conduct, 
the material edifice built of steel and cement will not 
contribute towards true social welfare. 


The nature of the Indian newspaper industry 

A case in point is the unrest in our newspaper industry. 
True, this is not our largest industry in size, but few will 
deny that it ranks high in importance. Indeed, from one’s 
early education, the copy books insist on “The Power of 
the Press”, and the importance of the “Freedom of the 
Press”. Moreover, recent happenings have amply proved 
the tremendous harm which may result to any nation in 
which the Press is controlled either by vested interests or 
a totalitarian regime, be it the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 


In India, the newspapers besides being channels of in- 
formation for the public, are, in every sense of the term 
an industry. There are the owners who quite naturally 
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expect a return in profits. They have markets to watch 
and customers to win over in the open competition of the 
news-world, then, there is the labour force essential to the 
printing and publishing of every newspaper. 


A monopoly 

The Indian Press Commission which was appointed in 
1952, and which after an exhaustive enquiry submitted its 
report in July 1954, clearly established the fact that not 
only is the Indian newspaper industry truly an industry in 
every sense of the term, but that it tended more and more 
to become a monopoly which threatened, on the one hand, 
to exercise a strict control on the news placed before the 
public, and on the other, even to control the lives of the 
employees of this industry. Commenting on the control 
of news and on the business nature of the newspaper 
industry, the Press Commission remarked: “A definite 
danger exists of news being twisted to serve the personal 
interests of owners. It has come to our notice that some 
of the persons at present owning and controlling papers 
have had no previous connection with or training in jour- 
nalism. There are others who, while conducting newspapers, 
are primarily interested in other activities. There are some 
who are generally reputed to have indulged in anti-social 
activities. In the final analysis the character and conduct 
of those responsible will determine the performance of the 
press. Nevertheless there is no doubt that exercise by the 
individual owner of the right of control does carry with it 
the very real danger of misuse of the press for personal 
or purely commercial purposes ”. 











The fear of a growing Capitalistic Combine in the news- 
paper industry expressed by the Press Commission was not 
groundless. Indeed, it is alarming to note that when the 
Press Commission reported in 1954, five owners controlled 
29 papers and 31.2 per cent of the circulation and 15 owners 
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controlled 54 newspapers and 50.1 per cent of the circula- 
tion. By March 1958, we find that five owners now control 
37.17 per cent of the circulation and ten owners control 
56.5 per cent of the circulation. Moreover, the fifteen owners 
who had 50.1 per cent of the newspaper circulation now 
control 64.9 per cent of the total circulation despite the fact 
that one of the newspapers has ceased publication. It is 
no exaggeration to say that this concentration is the highest 
in the world and its owners represent the big business 
interests of this country. 


Japan 

In contrast to this heavy concentration of newspaper 
ownership, the Newspaper Publishers and Editors’ Asso- 
ciation in Japan, which, by the way, does not ambition to 
be a Socialist country, presents a pleasing picture. To begin 
with Japan has on the statute book the Law of 1951 whereby 
a joint-stock company engaged in the publication of a daily 
newspaper must restrict or ban the transfer of shares to 
those not connected with the enterprise so as to prevent 
any interference by alien capital in public discussion and 
reporting. In fact, a random sample survey by the Japanese 
Newspaper Publishers and Editors’ Association of the capital 
structure of 32 newspapers revealed that employees, officers 
and their family members held 88 per cent of the stock 
and outsiders the remaining 12 per cent. 


A Corporation 

In order to save the Indian newspaper industry from 
the control of business adventurers and mere commercial 
interests, the Press Commission demanded the setting up 
of a Corporation for the Press Trust of India and the trans- 
formation of the UPI into a public trust. Unfortunately, 
these measures are still to be enforced, and it should be 
mentioned that it is not the working journalists who are 
opposed to such measures. Indeed, at the Jaipur Con- 
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ference of the Indian Federation of Working Journalists, 
the President of the Federation made it quite clear that 
“it must not be understood that journalists are only con- 
cerned with the improvement of working conditions”. 
Continuing he said: ‘“ We know that until and unless the 
pattern of newspaper ownership changes, the conditions of 
working journalists cannot really improve and there will 
not be a proper atmosphere in which a conscientious and 
honest journalist can work according to his convictions and 
the ethics of his profession. Therefore, both for the satis- 
faction of our moral as well as material needs it is neces- 
sary that the pattern of newspaper ownership should 
change”. 


Towards better service conditions 

The findings of the Press Commission revealed many 
interesting and alarming features of the newspaper industry, 
such as its monopolistic character, its close link with other 


commercial concerns and its large revenue. The treatment 
of working journalists and other employees of this industry, 
however, has long been under discussion, and the story of 
the many attempts to improve their working conditions 
goes back many years. As Mr. G. L. Nanda, the Labour 
Minister of the Central Government, pointed out in the 
Lok Sabha, last August “ the chequered history of this case 
(of the Working Journalists) dates back to 1952, if not 
earlier”. In fact, isolated attempts were made in different 
parts of the country as in Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh to arose public opinion to a better understanding 
of the working conditions of newspaper employees, and in 
1952 the Federation of Working Journalists in Calcutta 
asked for an enquiry into the working conditions of its 
members. Then followed the report of the Press Commis- 
sion which put before the Indian public several facts of the 
newspaper industry, which till then were little known. 
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In March 1955, the Working Journalists (Industrial 
Disputes) Act was passed which allowed working journalists 
to have recourse to the machinery of adjudication of dis- 
putes. And before the end of the year, the Working 
Journalists Conditions of Service and Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions Act was placed on the Statute Book. Thus, while 
the social security of these workers was slowly being built 
up, and Parliament laid down minimum conditions of ser- 
vice, the all important question of wages was left to be 
determined by a Wage Board. Incidentally, this was the 
first statutory Wage Board to be set up in the country. 


A Wage Board for better wages 

The Wage Board was set up in May, 1956 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia and included 
representatives of both employers and employees. Its find- 
ings were published on May 11th, 1957. It is no secret that 
the Wage Board received little co-operation from several 
newspaper proprietors. This had already been the ex- 
perience of the Press Commission which said: “In our 
examination of the finances of the daily press we are handi- 
capped by the lack of any authentic sources of statistics. ... 
Many concerns did not furnish profit and loss accounts and 
balance sheets. In some cases the returns were incomplete 
in the sense that one of the two statements was absent, 
or did not give a proper break down of items.... In all 
there are 270 concerns publishing about 300 dailies. Of 
these roughly 110 concerns publishing about 170 dailies 
covering over 80 per cent of the total circulation have 
furnished the information called for....” The Wage Board 
fared even worse, and with respect to the important issue 
of the capacity to pay, in a note submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India, Mr. Justice H. V. Divatia, the chairman, 
said “The Board had not before it sufficient data needed 
for the proper assessment of the paying capacity of the 
industry. Replies to the Board’s questionnaire have been 
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received from less than fifty per cent of the daily news- 
papers. So far as other periodicals are concerned the 
number of replies received has been extremely small. When 
it became apparent that the responses to the questionnaire 
from newspaper establishments were not satisfactory, we 
suggested that in order to enable the Board to discharge 
its function properly it should collect data through investi- 
gators. However, the suggestion was not accepted”. In the 
face of such facts, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
the building of the Welfare State in this country has still 
to contend with almost insurmountable difficulties ! 


But the conditions of Working Journalists worsen 

Meanwhile working conditions in the newspaper 
industry were deteriorating. The Federation of Working 
Journalists was fighting a splendid rear-guard action help- 
ing to keep up the morale of its members and encouraging 
them to stand up to the onslaught of some newspaper 
owners who, on various pretexts, thought fit, after the de- 
cision of the Wage Board, to discharge many a newspaper 
man who till then had a long record of fine service. ‘What- 
ever may have been the alleged reason for the discharge 
of these men, it is significant that in every case, the dis- 
charged person was, in one way or the other connected 
with the Federation, or had appeared before the Wage 
Board! ‘This, indeed, was the experience of the General 
Secretary of the Madras Union of Working Journalists, 
another employee of The Bombay Chronicle who had served 
the paper for 21 years, but happened to be a member of 
the Wage Board, and in Uttar Pradesh the same fate attended 
one of the leading workers of the Federation. Under such 
circumstances it is not easy to convince the public that 
these men were discharged for other reasons than that they 
showed an active and keen interest in the welfare of 
working journalists ! 
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And the Wage Board decisions are lost 

Whatever hopes the findings of the Wage Board may 
have raised among the employees of the newspaper industry, 
these were soon proved to be vain. To begin with, most 
newspaper owners were in no hurry to implement the 
decisions of the Wage Board. Incidentally, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that such delaying tactics on the part 
of employers are responsible, in great measure, for the 
tension and strife which exists in our industrial society. 
There seems to be a deplorable lack of realisation on the 
part of some of those who indulge in such conduct that 
the beneficiaries in such cases are, for the most part, poorly 
paid workers to whom a small increment or allowance often 
means getting rid of a burden of debt, or the possibility of 
living above the subsistence level. 


But worse was to follow. And the decision of some 
newspaper owners to hold up implementing the findings of 
the Wage Board was not their only answer. In fact, hardly 
a month after the publication of the decisions of the Wage 
Board, some of the owners of the larger newspapers had 
recourse to a practise which unfortunately is rather com- 
mon in the case of such disputes. They took the whole 
matter to the Law Courts. It is interesting to record that 
the owners who did try to implement the Wage Board de- 
cisions were many small newspaper owners. Before the 
Supreme Court the validity of the Working Journalist’s Act 
and the decisions of the Wage Board were challenged, and 
since the Madras Union of Journalists was named as a 
respondent, it took up the challenge at great cost to the 
Federation. The judgement of the Supreme Court has 
been head-line news in the country and need not delay 
us. Newspaper proprietors won a decision in their favour 
with respect to the recommendations of the Wage Board, 
the Court ruling that “the decision of the Wage Board 
dated April 30, 1937 is illegal and void”. This ruling fol- 
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lowed from the fact that, according to the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, “all the members of the Board seem to 
have lost sight of the fact that the essential pre-requisite 
of deciding the wage structure was to consider the capacity 
of the industry to pay and this, in our opinion, introduces 
a fatal infirmity in the decision of the Wage Board ”. 


The Government offers to help settle the dispute 

The judgement of the Supreme Court not only caused 
widespread disappointment but it also threw the whole 
case of the Working Journalists back to its status quo antea. 
However, it was obvious that things could not rest at that, 
and the Central Government now made every effort to 
bring about some kind of settlement of the dispute and the 
situation arising out of the judgement of the Supreme 
Court. That such action was of immediate necessity no 
one who knows the inner story of the dispute can doubt. 
Indeed, the human side of the reversal of the decision of 
the Wage Board by the Supreme Court was little realized 
by the public. Some newspapers, as already mentioned, 
did implement the decision of the Wage Board, and now 
these beneficiaries were asked to return sums of money 
paid them; other newspaper employees confident that the 
decision of the board would be upheld by the Supreme 
Court had already mortgaged their anticipated increases! 
Legal justice, however, proved once more that it is little 
concerned with the human and social implications of legis- 
lative measures! In such conditions, the Government as 
the guardian of the common good, rightly made an all out 
effort to secure some kind of fair settlement of the dispute. 


Speaking in the Lok Sabha, on August 22nd on the 
efforts made by the Government, Mr. Nanda, the Labour 
Minister said: “ Again we requested the parties to come 
together and meet us with a view to bringing about a better 
understanding and to settle any differences that might have 
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then come in the way. Parleys continued for a whole month 
or more.... soon after to our very keen regret we were 
informed that it was not possible to accept certain sug- 
gestions....”. When asked by a member of Parliament as 
to which party did not find the suggestion acceptable, 
Mr. Nanda replied: “The working journalists did not come 


in the way of a settlement”. Mr. Nanda’s reply is clear! 


The Ordinance and the Bill 

On June 14th 1958, the President of India promulgated 
an Ordinance setting up a special committee for the pur- 
pose of making specific recommendations to the Union 
Government concerning the rates of wages to be fixed 
for working journalists. While answering critics of the 
Ordinance in the Lok Sabha, Mr. Nanda pointed out that 
this measure made no “fresh claim on the part of working 
journalists ” but merely fixed a more speedy course of action 
to solve the deadlock between newspaper proprietors and 
working journalists. 


Unfortunately, the Ordinance pleased neither the Work- 
ing Journalists nor the Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society of owners. The former, in their organ, The Working 
Journalist, of June 1958 complained that, “ The Ordinance 
holds no promise of showering manna on working journal- 
ists. It proposes to subject them to another gruelling enquiry 
which, with the best of intentions, may become prolonged. 
It accepts all the crippling limitations imposed by the 
Supreme Court”. The Conference of the I.E.N.S., on the 
other hand, denounced the Ordinance as an attempt to 
circumvent the judgement of the Supreme Court, and ques- 
tioned the justice and fairness of the measure. On the 
point of justice and fairness, Mr. Nanda pointedly remarked: 
“I think, having regard to the whole history of the case, 
the sense of fairness and justice should have operated in 
different ways much earlier and then.... it would have 
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been possible by the tests of fairness to settle this matter ”. 
By September 4th, both Houses of Parliament passed the 
Working Journalists (Fixation of Rates) Act, 1958 and it 
received the assent of the President on September 16th. 


Unfortunately, legislation alone has never been able to 
settle social tension, and if there is any doubt about this 
truth, one has only to recall the recent unrest, after the 
passing of the Working Journalists’ Act, in the Express 
Newspapers in Madras! 





C. C. Clump 


Oil 

India is producing 0.40 million tons of petroleum, mainly from 
Digboi Oil fields. Our annual consumption is about 5 million tons. 
Oil is being used more and more for industrial and domestic pur- 
poses. It is estimated that by the end of the Second Plan period 
the consumption would rise to 7 million tons and by the end of 
the Third Plan to 14 million tons. India, is, therefore, desperately 
trying to find new oil wells to augment her supply. For this purpose 
a Petroleum Geology Section had been set up in the Geological 
Survey of India. Now a separate directorate called ‘‘Oil and 
Natural Gas Directorate”, with headquarters at Dehra Dun, under 
the Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Research has been 
formed. 





The Second Plan has set apart Rs. 30 crores for oil exploration. 
At present exploration is going on in Assam, West Bengal, Rajasthan 
Ganga Valley, Cambay-Kutch and the East and West Coast belts. 
Oil has been struck in several places but it is not yet known 
whether it is in sufficient quantities to enable commercial ex- 
ploitation. 





Three oil refinaries are already operating, two in Bombay and 
one iin Vishakhapatanam. Two more are to be set up, one in Bihar 
and the other in Assam. 
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Pras XII and the etal Pll 


Pius XII and Womanhood 

The movement for the emancipation of women and 
their greater participation in public life, has taken on world 
proportions in the last decades. This has brought many a 
problem in its wake. Materialism on the other hand has 
seriously assailed the sanctity of womanhood and woman’s 
task as wife and mother. These are values which, the Pope 
feels, are being put in jeopardy in modern society and must 
be saved at all costs if the family and therefore society 
itself is to be saved. 


Addressing a Congress of Christian Women on Septem- 
ber the 29th, 1957, the Pope told them to work for the 
emancipation of their sisters in the whole world. 


Both men and women are created by God and are 
thus equal in dignity. Says the Pope: “Both men and 
women are images of God; in their own way they are 
equal in dignity and have the same rights”. (TPS. 4. p. 416) 
But womanhood according to a significant and profound 
remark of the Pope is in danger of suffering from Atheism 
more than does man. 


“This atmosphere of atheism, whether militant or latent, is a 
greater threat to woman than it is to man, both in her personal 
life and in her social role, because by reason of her innate incli- 
nations and the functions to which she is called by nature, woman 
is more in harmony with spiritual realities. 


She perceives spiritual realities more easily, is more conscious 
of them, interprets them and makes then felt by others, particularly 
by those entrusted to her care in her capacity as mother and wife. 


Her personal dignity and the respect due to her are based 
primarily on the necessity of safeguarding that spiritual mission, 
and therefore, in the last analysis, on her proximity to God. The 
respect for woman and recognition of the true part she plays are 
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closely bound to the religious concept of the social group to which 


’ 


she belongs ”’. 


(TPS. 4. p.415). 


Pius XII did not hesitate to call upon women to enter 
into public life in order to defend the two causes that lay 
so close to his heart, the family and peace. But the ultimate 
reason why the Pope has attached such great importance 
to a right emancipation of womanhood is her task as mother 
of the family and educator of the child, as will be clearer 
when we treat of the family. 


Was the Pope in favour of Capitalism ? 

The right to private property is a much discussed point 
these days. Influenced by Marxist thinking and Communist 
propaganda, many well-meaning persons have begun to 
doubt whether private property (and even more, private 
or free enterprise) is still in keeping with the conditions 
of the time. Many are convinced that nowadays when 
industrial development requires huge outlays of capital and 
puts tremendous powers in the hands of a few, the normal 
course to take is to nationalise the industries. What was 
Pius XII’s attitude to the modern implication of the right 
to private property and free enterprise ? In the Broadcast 
to Spanish Workers, 1lth March 1951, to which we have 
already referred, the Pope says: 


“The Church has always striven for this aim, namely that man 
himself should be given more consideration than economic or tech- 
nical gain and that all those who work to the best of their abilities 
should be able to lead a life worthy of a human being. For this 
reason the Church uphclds the right to private ownership and she 
looks upon this right as fundamental and inviolable.” (CD. V. 
p. 6). 


But the Pope immediately adds that private property 
should be distributed as widely as possible (cfr. quotation 
given on page 6). Therefore he cannot be accused of favour- 
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ing Capitalism, and if he favours Capitalism it is a sort of 
healthy ‘People’s Capitalism ’. 


The State, in order to secure a fairer distribution, can 
interfere and even take over property, for instance, in order 
to secure a juster distribution of land among the farmers, 
as was done in Italy after the war. 


“While fully recognising the vital part played by private 
property and its value to society as well, We think it just to declare 
that when an (unfair) distribution of property is an obstacle to 
the common good the state can step in, in the interests of the 
common good, to regulate its use, and even appropriate it, upon 
payment of a just indemnity, if there is no other way to correct 
the situation.” 


(Letter to Cardinal Siri, on the occasion of the Italian Social 
VYeek, 18 September 1957, TPS. 4, p. 460) 


The Pope then goes on to praise the Italian Govern- 
ment for the good effects that have resulted from the land 
reforms. 


In regard to the modern problem of equiping a country 
with an industrial system, Pius XII is likewise in favour, 
more of state control and over-all co-ordination, than of 
outright nationalisation. 


“ Without substituting its oppressive might for the lawful auto- 
nomy of private initiative, the public authority undeniably plays a 
role of co-ordination, which is all the more necessary because of 
the confusion which exists in prevailing conditions, especially in 
social condtions. Without its help, an over-all policy favourable 
to the active co-operation of all, and the increase in production of 
the enterprises, which are the direct source of national income, 
cannot be established.” 


(Letter to M. Charles Flory, on the occasion of the 39th 
Catholic Social Week in France, 5 July 1952, CD. IX. p.28) 





It is not without reason that Pius XII insisted so 
much on a wide distribution of property, be it land or indus- 
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trial concerns. According to him such a distribution makes 
for stability in society and guarantees the independence 
of individuals and families. (cfr. Address to the Congress 
of Small and Medium-sized Business, 8 October 1956, TPS. 
3. p. 406) 


Private property and free enterprise hold pride of place 
over State enterprise. This is the case, according to the 
Pope, even where community programmes aiming at an 
all-round improvement of a whole area justify greater State 
interference. Impoverished Southern Italy is a case in 
point. 


*Otne of the essential tenets of Christian Social Doctrine has 
always been the affirmation of the primary importance of private 
enterprise as compared to the subsidiary function of state enter- 
prise. This is not to deny the usefulness and the necessity, in 
some cases (Community Projects, etc.) of government intervention, 
but rather to bring out this truth: that the human person represents 
not only the purpose of the economy, but is also its most important 
element.” 


(Address to Italian Catholic Employers, June 7th, 1955, TPS. 
2. pp. 156) 


The case of automation illustrates strikingly well how 
unshakably the Church stands for the right of private 
property. According to most contemporaries automation is 
an obvious case where a socialistic pattern of economy 
would be justified. But according to Pius XII this is not 
always a priori the case. 


“The advent of automation makes many people think that the 
social problem of the age of automation cannot and ought not to 
be resolved except by the formula of socialism, that is to say, 
by excluding the institution of private property, at least insofar as 
this has been the basic norm for the well-ordered use of material 
goods.... 


More extensive planning will undoubtedly be necessary both 
in the national and international economies. But this cannot and 
need not be identical with direct planning that is more or less 
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absolute. It cannot be, because the independence of the family and 
the freedom of the citizen are naturally bound up with a sound 
functioning of private property as a stabilising social institution. 


It need not be, if in men’s intentions as well as in their insti- 
tutions the bond of the common good makes itself felt ever more 
insistently and effectively in business firms, in the various fields 
of production, in the government, and in parliament, that is to say, 
wherever decisions are made that affect man and economy.” 


(Address to Italian Workers, 7 June 1957, TPS. 4. p. 153) 


Another question on which Pius XII came out as a 
staunch protagonist of private property, even at the risk 
of being misunderstood as a reactionary is the much mooted 
problem of co-management in Industry. The question is: 
does the wage contract ultimately include the right on the 
part of the worker to the common ownership of the working 
capital of the enterprise ? The Pope contrary to what was 
for some time the opinion in Europe, denies this : 


“Catholic social teaching works hard, while dealing with other 
questions, for the rights of the individual to property. Here lies 
the deeper grounds for the denial made by Pius XI and by me 
also, of the assertion that the right of the worker to common 
ownership of working capital, and following from it, the right 
to common control of that capital, is derived from the nature of 
the labour contract. 


One must deny it, because in its wake comes a greater prob- 
lem. The right of the individual and of the family to property 
flows immediately from the individual as a person. It is a right 
of the dignity of the person, a real right indeed, carrying social 
obligations; it is, however, no ‘mere social function.” 

(Radio Message on ‘Catholic’s Day’, Vienna, 14 September 

1952, CD. X, p.23) 


This text should be carefully read, and one should not 
make the Pope say more than he actually does. As appears 
from other statements, Pius XII is not against co-manage- 
ment; on the contrary he is in favour of it, on condition 
that it is limited to the social sphere in the management, 
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that sphere of the factory, namely, that comprises working 
conditions, workers’ welfare, industrial relations etc. But 
the workers cannot claim a right in the economic side of 
management. If management of its own accord invites them 
to participate in economic decisions regarding the running 
of the enterprise, this is another question. This point is so 
important that another quotation from Pius XII may not 
be out of place here. 





“Equally wrong is the assertion that all private enterprise is 
by nature social, so that the relationship between those taking part 
in it is determined by the rules of distributive justice, that is to 
say that all, without distinction — whether they be the owners 
of the means of production or not — have a right to their share 
in the property or, at least in the profits of the undertaking. Such 
a notion derives from the supposition that every enterprise falls 
by its very nature within the sphere of public law. 


There is no truth in such an assumption. Whether an under- 
taking be established as a firm, or as an association of all the 
workers as fellow-owners, or whether it be private property of a 
single person who signs a labour contract with all his workmen, 
in every case alike it belongs to the private legal order of economic 
life.” 

(Address to the Delegates of the International Association of 

Catholic Employers, 7 May 1949, CD. II. pp. 15-16) 


What is the reason behind these, and other similar 
statements, which seem to go against the current of our 
times? The Pope himself has given the clue. It is in 
order to secure, 


“the protection of the individual and of the family from the 
vortex which threatens to snatch them up in an all-engulfing sociali- 
sation, a socialisation making the ‘ Leviathan’ a grim reality. The 
Church will join battle with all its might whenever these issues 
are at stake:- the ultimate truths, the dignity of man, and the 
salvation of souls.” 









(Radio Message to ‘Catholic’s Day’, Vienna, 14 Sept. 1952, CD. 
x. Pp. 23) 
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From the time of enlightened Liberalism sixty years 
of ago society has gone a full turn and the tendency towards 
socialisation has reached its optimum point, at least in cer- 





“s tain parts of the world; if allowed to go further, it will 

50 tend to become a social evil, crushing man and his rights, 

ot just as Laisser-faire was a social evil and crushed the rights 
of the workers. This grave warning, coming as it does 
from a Pope who was well-known for his social-mindedness, 

om should be heeded. 

rt 

to Pius XII and tke Rights of the Workers 

Ts Christian Social Doctrine was once described by Pius 

“ XII as a ‘realistic balancing of opposites’ (TPS. 3, p. 182). 

1: Therefore the views of the Pope about the need of saving 
the rights of private property — with a view to saving the 
dignity of the individual — have to be counterbalanced with 

. what the Pope, with the same end in view, said about the 

es rights of the workers. 

n, 

ic Human labour is a personal endeavour of the worker. 

It has an intrinstic value and dignity of its own. The wage 

, which a man earns through his work should be in accordance 
with the dignity of his labour. 

: “The receiving of a salary is a prerogative of the personal 
dignity of any one who, in one form or another, lends his productive 

n 3 aid to the output of the national economy. 

- Each one’s share should match the dignity common to man; 

e it should allow a greater number to arrive at that state of inde- 

x pendence and security which results from private ownership, and 

e to share with their families in the spiritual and cultural benefits to 

- which earthly possessions are intended to lead.” 

je 


(Letter to M. Charles Flory, on the occasion of the Catholic 
Social Week, France, 5 July 1952, CD. IX, pp. 27-28) 


A modern illustration of the Pontiff’s concern to see 
that the dignity of the worker is preserved is his interest 
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in the progress of Industrial Relations. Addressing the 
International Congress of Industrial Relations, he said : 


“We are happy to ascertain that pure technique has vividly 
brought out the importance, so long ignored, of human relations 
in industry.... What the Church wishes in this matter obviously 
depends on the concept she has of the human being. For the 
Church all men are equal in dignity before God, therefore they 
should also be equal in the free or necessary relations which unite 
them. 

“It is not simply a matter of a worker hired and paid for 
his labour, it is a matter of man, a member of human society, who 
comes to co-operate for the welfare of that same society in the 
given industry. 

A modern business firm does not consist of a game of technical 
functions co-ordinated in an anonymous manner. It unites, through 
contract, associates whose responsibilities are different and hierar- 
chical, but to whom work should give the means of fulfilling better 
and better their moral, personal, family and sccial obligations. 


They must, therefore, loyally render to each other mutual 
service and if the concern of employers is to treat the workers as 
men, they should not be satisfied with utilitarian considerations ; 
productiveness is not an end in itself.” 


(Address to the International Conference on Human Relations 
in Industry, February 25, 1956, TPS. 3, pp. 52-53) 


Another modern and not less vital field in which the 
Pope has shown his keen interest is accident prevention 
and its psychological and moral implications. 


‘“Non-recognition of the physical, affective and moral require- 
ments of the human being ends by embittering him and turning 
him against those who despise his personal dignity. How can the 
interest each man has in his work, and the professional conscience 
which impels him to do it perfectly, how can these subsist when 
there is constantly imminent the threat of an accident which would 
deprive the individual and his family of that salary on which their 
material sustenance depends? Even on economic grounds alone, 
such reasons suffice in themselves to arouse in employers the will 
to assure their workers of satisfactory safety and hygienic con- 
ditions.” 

(Address to the First World Congress on Industrial Accident 
Prevention, 3 April, 1955, TPS. 2, p.171) 
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In all that the Pope said about improving the conditions 
of the worker, he ultimately aimed at securing for him a 
greater stability and social security, that is, he aimed at 
deproletarising him, as is apparent from the following 
advice which he gave to Business-owners : 


“If the owner of a business finds in his business the means to 
maintain and to consolidate his social position, is it not proper that 
he should strive to enable all those depending upon him and 
working for him, to benefit from the same advantages. Do they 
not also have the right to occupy a stable position in society, to 
possess material necessities for themselves and their families, to 
enhance the value of their property through their initiative, and 
to derive from this a legitimate profit ? 


It is our wish that the greatest possible number of men should 
achieve this stability which the guarantee of permanent resources, 
subject to growth through personal labour procures.” 


(Address to the Catholic Association of Small & Medium-sized 
Businesses, 8 October, 1956, TPS. 3, pp. 406-407.) 


Lack of space prevents us from quoting more passages 
of the Pope, for instance those from his address in which 
he praised the improvements that the European Coal and 
Steel Community effected on the conditions of the workers. 
(cfr. Address to the Assembly of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, 4 Nov. 1957, TPS. 4, pp. 444-445) From 
the addresses which he delivered regarding Automation and 
the questions that it raises (such as, the preservation and 
improvement of the rights of the workers, the change 
in wage-patterns of the workers engaged in automised 
industries and those who are not the need for more ad- 
vanced technical education and re-education of unemployed 
workers) the Pontiff’s concern about the worker and his 
dignity appears clearly. (cfr. Address to the National Con- 
vention of Christian Executives and Businessmen, 7 March. 
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1957, TPS. 4, p.68 & Address to the National Convention of 
Italian Christian Workers, 7 June 1957, TPS. 4. pp. 151 154). 


The above quotations will be sufficient to show how 
in all these present-day problems that are at first sight 
purely ‘technical’ problems, Pius XII judged from the 
human point of view. He saw all of them as ‘human’ 
problems. 





Pius XII and the Modern Family 

Pius XII was as much interested in the preservation 
and consolidation of the family as he was concerned about 
the defence of human rights. His way of judging, as is 
already apparent from the above quotations, is as much 
‘familial’ as it is ‘ personalistic’. The family is, according 
to him, the cell or even the principle of society. A sound 
family system and human freedom are inextricably linked 
up with one another. This relation is clear; the family 
is the first social environment which the child — a human 
person — encounters at birth, and on a good family en- 
vironment will depend the chances of the child to grow 
up into a healthy, balanced and socially useful individual. 
(cfr. Radio Address ‘The Mother and the Child’, January 
6th 1957, TPS. 4, p. 9) Pius XII therefore made the 
family one of the keypoints of his teaching. (cfr. Address 
to the Directors of the Association for Large Families, 20 
January 1958, TPS. 4, p. 363) 





The views of the Catholic Church about Birth Control 
are sufficiently known; they need not be repeated here. 
A right solution of the population problem cannot be one 
that goes against the natural law. This solution must be 
sought at a world level, as a passage quoted above 
showed already. (See also Address on Large Families, 20 
Jan. 1957. TPS. 4, p.367) But the Pope gees even further 
and takes up the defence of large families, which are at 
times branded as ‘social maladies’. 
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“Good common sense has always and everywhere looked upon 
large families as a sign, a proof, and a source of physical health, 
and history makes no mistake when it points to the violation and 
abuse of the laws governing marriage and procreation as the 
primary cause of the decay of peoples. 


Far from being a ‘social malady’, large families are a guarantee 
of the moral and physical health of a people. Virtue flourishes 


spontaneously....”. 
(TPS. 4. p. 365) 


While both the family and the state are natural societies, 
flowing as they do from the very requirements of human 
nature, the former has a priority over the latter. With 
regard to the family the state has only a subsidiary func- 
tion. It should undertake only those tasks which the 
family cannot adequately accomplish, for itself. It is a God- 
given right and a duty of the parents to see to the education 
of children; the state comes in only to help the parents 
accomplish their duty. 


“It can be said without hesitation that the legislation which 
a nation enacts for private schools reflects quite accurately the 
spiritual and cultural level of that nation. A state which mono- 
polises the work of education and forbids individuals or independent 
groups to assume any responsibility in this area, makes a claim 
which cannot be reconciled with the fundamental demands of the 
human person. 


The ideal of educational freedom is acknowledged by all those 
political regimes which recognise the rights of the individual and 
the family. 


A thoughtful analysis of the historic and philosophic bases of 
education will show that the school is not commissioned by the 
state alone, but primarily by the family and secondarily by the 
society of which the family is a part. The formation of the human 
person takes place first of all in the family. Insofar as the school 
is directed in great part to the same end, it simply continues the 
work of the family and receives from it the authority which is 
required for this task.” 


(Address to the Congress of European Private Schools, 10 
November 1957, TPS. 4, pp. 377-378) 
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Very closely connected with the family and of equal 
importance is education itself. That is why the Pope has 
made scores of important statements on this subject. Time 
and again he has stressed that in an age when man has 
to outgrow petty national views and think as a world 
citizen, education should aim at giving youth very broad 
views. 


“The school indeed has an indispensable role to play in the 
achievement of world peace. It is time to broaden the view of 
youth and open their minds to the breadth of Catholicity. Let them 
drink in the invigorating air of universal charity, purified by a 
faith that teaches that in God’s plan every man is brother to his 
neighbour, every people a member itn the family of nations, which 
forms a single community destined for a common end and with 
solemn, social obligations resting on all.” 


(Address to the Third Assembly of the Atlantic Treaty Asso- 
ciation, 27 June 1957. TPS. 4, p. 165) 


Modern education should not only aim at instilling in 


youth a broad outlook that helps towards world brother- 
hood, it should also ground them in sound moral and reli- 
gious principles. This is especially so in an age of tech- 
nology. 


“Teachers have pointed out correctly that moral and religious 
education is now of even greater importance than professional 
education. For modern advances make for excessive activism, for 
a tendency to adapt oneself without responsibility or resistance, 
and for an undue receptiveness to sense-impressions that is ac- 
companied by a crippling of reflective thought. It is man in the 
age of technology who stands most in need of that consistent and 
uniform education based on absolute truth and on God as the centre 
of existence.” 


(Letter to the Congress of the World Union of Catholic 
Teachers, 5 Aug. 1957, TPS. 4, p. 372) 


This brings us back to the dangers which threaten the 
family. Of these dangers the ‘technological spirit’ is per- 
haps the most pernicious. 
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“ With particular anxiety do we consider the danger threatening 
the family, which is the strongest principle of order in society. 
For the family is capable of inspiring in its members innumerable 
daily acts of service, binds them to the home and hearth with 
the bonds of affection and awakens in each of them a love for family 
traditions by working to produce and preserve what is good and 
useful. 


On the contrary, wherever the technological concept of life 
penetrates, the family loses its personal bond of unity and is 
deprived of its warmth and stability. It remains united only in so 
far as mass production demands and such production is more and 
more the object of man’s striving. No longer is the family a work 
of love and a heaven for souls; it is rather a desolate depot, ac- 
cording to circumstances, either of manpower for mass production, 
or of consumers of the material goods produced.” 

(Christmas Message, 1953, CD. XVI. p. 23) 


It would be enlightening to see how in the last years 
of his pontificate Pius XII has treated with a rare insight 
some of the dangers as well as the helps that such modern 
inventions as the film, the radio and television bring about 
for the family. Lack of space, however, prevents us from 
doing so. (cfr. Address to the Third International Congress 
of communications & Address to the Delegates of the Euro- 
pean Radio Union, 12 October and 20 October 1955, TPS. 
2, p. 371; Address to the International Union of Theatre 
Owners & Film Distributors, 28 October 1955, TPS. 2, p. 359; 
Encyclical Letter on Motion Pictures, Radio and Television, 
8 September 1957, TPS. 4, p. 343.) 


Pius XII interested not in a System but in Man 

From what precedes it will be clear that Pius XII was 
less concerned with abstract ideas or systems than with 
the individual himself, the man in the street, who is 
threatened by powerful social forces that ignore the true 
concept of human nature. In all that Pius XII said and more 
still in all that he did this ‘attraction of Christian good- 
ness’, this love for men came to the fore and has struck 
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many of those who were privileged to meet him. He 
preached social justice and love perhaps much more through 
what he did than through what he wrote. The photo of 
Pius XII being carried shoulder-high through the milling 
crowd of pilgrims, and leaning out of his chair to pat 
a small negro boy on the head, who is being held up by 
his happy mother, tells perhaps more of the heart of this 
man than any of his writings. 


Pius was a Father, with the heart of a father for every 
man here on earth. We may be permitted to end with a 
last quotation of Pius XII himself. 


“The Pope in the midst of a family! Isn’t that just where he 
belongs? Is he not (in the loftiest sense of the word) the Father 
of the whole human family that has been reborn in God? Is it 
aot through him, Christ’s Vicar on earth, that the wonderful plan 
of creative Wisdom is put into effect — a plan that has conferred 
on all human fatherhood the destiny of preparing a chosen family 
for heaven, where the love of God will enfold all in a single eternal 
embrace and give them Himself as the inheritance that will make 
them perfectly happy ?”’. 


(Address to the Directors of Associations for Large Families, 
20 January 1958, TPS. 4, p. 363) 


M. Bogaert 


Employment 


The Central Government, excluding the railways, employs 
699,781 persons. In one year the number of such employees increased 
by a little over 22,000. 


Of the total employment of 699,781 in May 1958, 70,732 were 
in administrative and executive jobs, 236,816 in clerical, 150,321 in 
skilled and semi-skilled and 241,912 in unskilled jobs. 
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Te a All India jo ak Sei 
oanneuitiea S onference 


Three important topics were discussed at this Confe- 
rence which took place at Agra on the 3lst December, 1958, 
Ist and 2nd January, 1959. 


(1) The first was Workers’ Participation in Manage- 
ment. It might seem strange that India which has only 
recently embarked on a programme of initial industriali- 
sation should speak of the workers participating in manage- 
ment, when in the West it was only after a long period of 
industrialisation and the formation of strong trade unions 
and expert trade union leaders that joint consultation bet- 
ween management and labour has been hesitatingly at- 
tempted. However, in India, the Conference. felt that 
participation is a broad enough term to include various 
grades of very simple consultation like works committees 
to the more advanced types of co-determination as practiced 
in Germany. In order to ensure the collaboration of labour 
in the process of industrial expansion and economic growth, 
it was necessary to make the worker feel that he too has 
common goals with management, that he too therefore has 
a stake in industry. The Indian worker is keenly conscious 
of his rights ; this has been the result of the recent emanci- 
pation of the country from foreign dominance. 


It was true that managements must manage and that 
it was not a practical proposition to shift that responsi- 
bility on to workers who had to execute the instructions of 
management and also to safeguard their own interests in 
the matter of wages and working conditions. But it was 
accepted that even on this somewhat limited approach, it was 
necessary to foster schemes of participation in the interest 
of the common goal of higher production. 
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Participation is distinct from negotiation and there are 
many matters, other than wages, total earnings, fringe 
benefits and conditions of work, where there is scope of 
labour management participation. 


Should participation be compulsory ? Or voluntary ? 
While there was support for the view that schemes of 
participation should be tried on a voluntary basis, there 
was also the view that statutory compulsion was, in certain 
circumstances, necessary. On the question of outsiders. 
on joint councils, one view was that they should be excluded 
even if they were trade union executives, while another 
view was that they would be indispensable for a time, 
until the leaders from the ranks of the actual workmen 
would come forward. 


Matters suited to collective bargaining and the indi- 
vidual grievances of workers should not be handled by the 


joint councils. As to the numbers of participants to re- 
present labour and management in the councils, it was 
considered that numbers hardly mattered. More important 
was the achievement of unanimity of opinion among the 
members. 


Finally, it was thought very necessary that both labour 
and management should approach this matter with the ful- 
lest determination to co-operate. Honesty and the spirit 
of co-operation on both sides was the only passport to § 
success in the experiment of workers’ participation in 
management. 


(2) The second topic of discussion was Unemployment, 
under the chairmanship of Prof. Mahalanobis. In his presi- 
dential address, Prof. Mahalanobis emphasised that a very 
factual and concrete outlook on the problem of increasing 
production should be taken. There could be no doubt that 
raising the standard of living of India’s millions was only 
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are possible through the use of the most modern industrial 
inge techniques. For their successful implementation, we needed 
> of skilled technicians, capital and machine producing factories. 


As a professor of physics, he was not interested in econo- 
mics, especially when it spoke of a choice between alter- 


ry ? natives. To him the path towards solving India’s problems 
s of was clear; the country needed steel to produce the latest 
nere type of tools, and since we had no dearth of very good iron 
tain ore, it was obvious that we should set up steel factories. 
ders. 

ided | Another important point to remember was that though 
er our statistics may not be perfect, it was not the micro- 
ime, problems that had to be considered in the over-all perspec- 
men tive. From the viewpoint of India as a whole, there were 


nearly 40 million who were underemployed, and some ten 
to fifteen million who were unemployed. But he felt that 


indi- the country had not to bother about these figures; on the 
the contrary, job opportunities had to be created for the un- 
. re- employed as many as they were. To his way of thinking, 
was the real crux of the problem lay in providing a million jobs 
‘tant a year for the unemployed in the urban areas. 

the 


The Conference agreed that every effort should be made 
to provide full employment. Suggestions of making better 


bour use of our employment exchanges, of vocational training 
ful- § programmes, of small scale industries and labour intensive 
pirit a production techniques were readily accepted. As for the 


t to & educated unemployed, Prof. Mahalanobis felt that since they 
1 in formed scarcely one per cent of the total population, the 
country should not be worried overmuch about this parti- 
cular problem. It had much bigger issues to attend to, and 


nent, it had to use the most modern techniques to achieve this 
resi- goal. 
very 


(3) Finally the third topic of discussion was wages, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Gyan Chand. In his pre- 
sidential address Dr. Gyan Chand laid emphasis on the need 


asing 
that 
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for a critical re-examination of our wage structure in order 
to bring it in line with our social objective of the socialistic 
pattern of society. Inter-industry, intra-industry, and re- 
gional differentials in wages do not express or correspond 
to any principle and are not based on any rational founda- 
tions. And the low level of wages, though indirectly con- 
nected with the productivity of our economy, is very largely 
determined by the workers’ inability to combat and over- 
come the massive adverse social factors against change for 
the better. Our trade unions, and our labour legislation 
have provided mere palliatives but the irrationality and in- 
equality of the wage structure, essentially speaking, remain 
unchanged. 


The wage policy of our five year plans are quite sound 
and acceptable but unfortunately they have not been imple- 
mented. It may be that some of the concepts like a fair 
wage, a just wage, etc. are elusive, but there is no doubt 
that ethical considerations play an important part in deter- 
mining wages. Our industrial tribunals try to base their 
decisions on such ethical notions, but it is a pity that as 
yet no case law, enshrining these principles, has been 
systematically built up. All the same, unless our social 
structure is radically transformed, our wage structure will 
remain essentially irrational and inequitable. The new 
wage structure has to be based on the premise that labour 
is not a commodity, not an article of merchandise; it is 
rather a source and measure of value, a means of new fel- 
lowship ; it expresses the fundamental equality of all men, 
which is and has to be the substance out of which the 
fabric of socialist society has to be woven. 


Hence the new wage policy must be the basis for a 
new income structure. It must therefore cover not only the 
workers but even the supervisory staff and managerial 
personnel — all who participate in the productive process 
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of industry. It must further be an integral part of the 
whole income structure, and closely inter-related with the 
incomes derived from agriculture, trade, professions, ser- 
vices and employment in administration and public enter- 
prises. Indeed the topmost positions in a socialistic society 
must be repaid not so much in monetary terms as through 
the working of a growing sense of social obligation. 


Dr. Gyan Chand drew attention to the necessity of 
reducing the importance of ‘ prestige’ as a determinant of 
wage payments. In all countries, — even in the socialist 
ones — the need for maintaining the dignity of office i.e. 
social position and economic status has been and is, in 
varying degrees, of decisive importance in wage fixation. 
Do judges, for instance, really need to travel in a Rolls- 
Royce to maintain their dignity? Must Justice be rich 
as well as blind? There must be less of inequality in our 
income scales. 


Wage policy is closely connected with price stability. 
The Wages must keep pace with prices. Unfortunately in 
India, there has been an erosion of incomes owing to the 
rising cost of living, caused by the inflation in the country 
since 1951. Hence a wage policy without a price policy or 
a control of the general level of prices has no meaning. 


During the ensuing discussion, there was question of 
a wage freeze, for some time at least to prevent inflation 
and to increase savings. But this was repudiated as being 
hostile labour policy and moreover payment by results had 
spurred production in a large way, the typical instance 
being the increased production of the Bombay dock labourers 
when the scheme of payment by results was introduced. 
Thus both production was increased and the workers ob- 
mined industry-cum-region wise. 
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Standardisation of wages was necessary and the in- 
equality of incomes was to be reduced. Ethical considera- 
tions had a large part to play in fixing wages. The policy 
of the Government in regard to wages had to be imple- 
mented. The capacity of industry to pay was to be deter- 
mined industry-cum-region wise. 


The general impression of the Conference was one of 
down-to-earth, matter of fact thinking and discussion, though 
quite a few participants were too theoretical in their out- 
look and too tied up with text-book analysis of situations 
foreign to our country. This clearly showed the need of 
more intense research into Indian problems especially in 
the stage of economic growth through which the country 
is passing. 


A. Fonseca 


Shrines 


It is reported that the Kerala Government is evolving ‘“‘a more 
progressive” and unified measure to regulate the construction of 
places of worship such as mosques, churches and temples. It 
seems at present there are divergent legislative measures in the 
various regions of the State which are rather restrictive in character. 
The Government intends making a law which will be liberal in 
the matter of construction of places of worship. The Law Minister 
is reported to have said that “there should be tolerance among the 
people of divergent religious persuasions and the maximum latitude 
subject to minimum restrictions in the construction of religious 
shrines”. It seems the minorities will be consulted. 


Since among the Communists words have a tendency to change 
their excepted meanings to suit their needs the “minimum resiric- 
tions” might well mean maximum restrictions. Those who have 
some knowledge of the Communists’ mode of operation will do 
well to harbour some suspicions of this latest Trojan horse. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FOURTH ASIAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE, Record of 
Proceedings, I. L. O., New Delhi, November 1957, 
pp. 211, price $3; 18sh. 





This volume deals with the proceedings of the Fourth 
Asian Regional Conference of the I. L. O., which was held 
at New Delhi in November 1957 and largely attended by 
delegates hailing from most of the Asian countries. The 
Conference was intended to discuss the main economic 
problems of the various Asian countries as outlined in the 
Director’s report on Asia, and to suggest the forms of as- 
sistance the I. L. O. could render to the needy countries. 
Many interesting aspects of Asia’s economic growth were 
thrown up in the course of the discussions. Prime Minister 
Nehru in his opening speech referred to the material and 
spiritual needs of men which had to be satisfied, and in his 
closing address, the Secretary General pointed out that 
industrialisation was causing a profound social upset among 
the Asian peoples and that their own cultural values to- 
gether with the principles on which the I. L. O. is based 
should help them to adapt themselves to the changing 
situations. 


The growth of the population in excess of the increase 
in production was another big hurdle that had to be faced 
by the Asian countries. Hence it was advocated that labour- 
intensive in contrast to capital-intensive methods of pro- 
duction should be used. But the Secretary General pointed 
out that there was only one way of raising the standard of 
living and that was through rapid industrialisation. It was 
true that the unemployment problem was acute in the 
Asian countries ; and therefore small scale industries were 
not to be despised ; but the emphasis was to be placed on 
the use of the most modern techniques of production if 
economic growth was to be ensured. 
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Of course it was realised that for most Asian countries, 
the most important problem is agriculture. Share croppers 
and tenant farmers are underemployed and their standard 
of living is very low. It was only the Philippines and 
Viet Nam that seemed to have sufficient and good land for 
purposes of distribution both to landless labourers and the 
million refugees fleeing from Viet Minh. Elsewhere in Asia 
land was scarce, and therefore industrialisation was the only 
means of drawing people away from the land. At the same 
time, an increased production of food was the crying need 
of the moment. 


With its industrial bias, the I. L. O. was more con- 
cerned with the situations of industrial labour. From India 
came the complaint that an increase in wages was usually 
followed by an increase in prices, and that real wages were 
lagging behind. There was a dearth of skilled labour all 
over Asia and workers’ education both with regard to the 
practice of sound trade unionism and the latest techniques 


and skills in the handling of modern machinery were ne- 
cessary. 


Many other important points were brought up for the 
considerations of the delegates, and the Conference ended 
on a note of great cordiality despite the complaints re- 
gistered by some of the members that the USSR group of 
employers were not given voting rights and that the 
Director’s report made very brief mention of Red China’s 
achievements. 


A. F. 


MIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA: Theme of The Third 
Christian Social Week held at the University of Mel- 
bourne from August 31 to September 7, 1958. 


One of Australia’s biggest problems is how to fill up 
the empty spaces in a vast continent, when the rest of Asia 
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is bulging over with people. Within the next few years, 
as the Asian nations take to industrialism and improve 
their military power, it might well be that public opinion 
in Asia will demand a place for Asiatics in the Australian 
continent. However ‘ White Australia’ follows a policy of 
keeping Australia open only to immigrants of British or 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Asians are entirely excluded and im- 
migrants from the European Continent although welcomed 
in principle, have to suffer many hardships in adapting 
themselves to the country of their adoption. 


The Third Christian Social Week chose this thorny 
problem for discussion during the meetings this year. The 
discussion was held on the plane of economics, sociology and 
politics, as well as the perspective of the Church’s teaching 
on the right of people to migrate to countries that have 
small populations and large uninhabited spaces. 


It is obvious that many problems are created by im- 
migration. Standards of living, the education system, ways 
of behaviour of the immigrants, cultural adaptation of the 
receiving people must be preserved as far as possible. On 
the other hand, national selfishness and racial superiority 
cannot be tolerated in a world that is keenly conscious of 
equality and colonial wrongdoings. 


The lectures at the Social Week discussed these ques- 
tions in a frank and sincere manner and the possibilities 
of Asian immigration were briefly touched upon. As a 
whole they form a very useful addition to Catholic social 
doctrine on the obligations of Christian nations to foster 
immigration when they themselves are wealthy and live 
among neighbours who are miserably poor. 


A. F. 
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LAYMEN IN THE CHURCH — LAYMEN FACE THE 
WORLD. Vols. I & II of the Second World Congress 
for the Lay Apostolate. Rome; Palazzo delle Con- 
gregazioni, 1958. 


The above are the first two volumes giving the texts 
of the papers and reports read at the Catholic Congress held 
in Rome in October 1957 on “The Laity in the Crisis of 
the Modern World”. The first volume contains the doctrinal 
part of the Congress whilst the second presents the 
panorama of the world to-day and the responsibilities in- 
volved for the laity in the various regions of the earth 
and in international life. Nothing could be found more 
elevating than the many theological and philosophical con- 
siderations which are accumulated in those two volumes, 
and nothing could be more inspiring than the many and 
varied suggestions contained in the reports delivered by 
speakers taken from all countries, and more exhilarating 
than the lofty sentiments which ennobled the proposals and 
resolutions submitted to the approval of the enthusiastic 
meetings. 


The third volume which is announced for early publi- 
cation will study the fundamental theme, “ Basic Formation 
for the Lay Apostolate” in the family, the school and the 
parish. The set will make a compact library on the lay 
apostolate, its doctrine, concrete tasks and current trends. 


A. L. 


SURVEY: MORAL TRENDS AMONG INDIAN STUDENTS. 
By E. de V. Lockwood, V. de Souza and J. M. Heredero. 
Pp. 96. Catholic Centre, De Nobili College, Poona 6. 


The main purpose of the present survey was “to learn 
something about the effectiveness of a course of Moral 
Science, the student reaction to it and current trends in 
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student moral thinking”. It was not intended to be “the 
last word in such a study” as lack of time, finances and 
opportunities for personal contact with the students pre- 
vented a broader survey, a more searching questionaire and 
more definite conclusions. 


The Survey covered 646 adolescents in 18 High-Schools 
of Bombay State, Bihar and Rajastan, and 621 students in 
eight colleges of Bombay, Andra, Karnataka Madras and 
Mysore. Of these 1267 examinees, 631 (or possibly 1,051 as 
mentioned p.53) had followed a Moral Science course 
among the examinees, Hindus 453 in schools and 573 in 
colleges ; Muslims 84 and 33, Jains 48 and 18, Parsees 61 
and 0. Most of the Institutions which were approached were 
under Catholic management. 


The survey of the universe thus limited related to 
questions about prayer, practice and motive, belief in God, 


after-life, sin and temptation, reading, and similar problems. 
Several instances of daily behaviour were singled out which 
invited a moral appreciation on the part of the examinee. 


The answers revealed a general belief in God’s existence, 
on a monotheistic, polytheistic or pantheistic background, 
though some 20 per cent of the examinees deny it, doubt 
it or just don’t know. Parallel observations were made 
about the practice of contrition or conviction about an 
after-life. But what is definitely encouraging is the appre- 
ciation of a Moral Science Course by the students and a 
dominant preoccupation with personal problems of character 
and morality. The answers to the many questions are 
summarised, tabulated, worked into percentages, analysed, 
or illustrated with method, accuracy and accumen. What is 
possibly the most instructive information of the survey is 
the definite need and desire the students feel for the assis- 
tance of a Father or teacher to help them in solving their 
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personal problems of character and morality ; not less than 
80 % of the examinees are explicit on the point, which 
demands the immediate attention and care of teachers and 
managers in schools and colleges. 


No summary could do justice to the numberless details 
of information gathered in the Survey with such meri- 
torious efforts, or to the pedagogical wealth of information 
and advice accumulated by the experienced authors of the 
chapters on guidance and counselling. This booklet is a 
“must” on the shelves of each and every educator who is 
keen on the future of our present-day youth. The printing 
is neat, and the get-up shows the Sanjivan Press at its 
best. Survey stands out as a study in religious socio- 
graphy. 


A. L. 








